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Ancient Eome in 1885, by J. Henry Middleton. Edinburgh; 
Adam and Charles Black : New York; Scribner & Welford. 
8vo, pp. xxvi-512. 

This book declares itself a guide-book to the architectural remains of 
ancient Rome. As such, it is to be examined for accuracy in general 
statement and in minute detail; for completeness; for convenience of 
form and structure, implying handiness as a work of reference ; and for 
readableness, — an added grace, which even a guide-book may possess. 
As to the need of another guide-book to Eome, that question need not 
come up at all, for recent discoveries have remade Roman archaeology. 
As this book contains a description of the very latest discoveries, it has 
at once a value which none of its predecessors have. The book which 
tells us about the Atrium Vestae, and of the numerous private houses 
decorated with reliefs and paintings which have been discovei-ed only to 
be destroyed during the past few years, has indeed a special claim upon 
us. But it is not in any sense true, as has been said in some reviews, 
that these recent discoveries are the only " excuse for adding another to 
the many books on the archseology of Eome." It appears to be true, on 
the contrary, that no existing book in any language gives so much of 
what the student of archaeology needs in Rome, or to refer to when Eome 
is far away. The only book that can be compared with Mr. Middleton's 
is Grsel-Fels' Rom und die Campagna, of 1883 (unless a later edition of 
the same contains still farther improvements) : there only will be found 
anything like an adequate account of Eoman topography and geology, — 
of the building materials of old Rome, — of the buildings themselves, 
with discrimination between what is known and what is guessed at, — of 
the decorations as they have been found to be, and not as somebody has 
chosen to misunderstand an ancient writer who himself misunderstood. 
And, if Gsel-Fels' book is the only one that can be compared with Mid- 
dleton's, it is also inferior to Middleton's in this respect : that it has to 
do ever3rthing at once, and to serve, not the archaeological student only, 
but the most butterfly travellers, as well. The Germans make their tour 
to Rome almost as regularly as the English : and Gsel-Fels is to them, as 
Murray is to the English, the book that one buys who wants a little more 
than Baedeker gives. But nobody would think of buying Middleton to 
carry about Rome under his arm or to pore over at the hotel at night, 
unless strongly inclined toward the study of the ruins ; and therefore 
Middleton is the better book for such a student. 

Mr. Burns' good and interesting quarto with a title identical with 
Doctor Grsel-Fels' volume (or with a translation of it) is not to be ignored. 
But " Eome in 1885 " is the more precise, the more technically exact. 
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the more workmanlike book ; and far more free from the vice of writing 
"about and about" the subject, — a vice unendurable in guide-books- 
And yet — to take up our desiderata in reverse order — the book under 
consideration is eminently readable. When a writer has a great subject, 
all that he needs, to be readable, is that sort of imagination which reveals 
to him the essential parts of it. And our guide-book becomes less instead 
of more readable, when the author has been at pains to avoid what he 
thinks the dry guide-book style, and becomes fluent and discursive. That 
is the fault of Mr. Burns' otherwise excellent book : that is the fault of 
many otherwise excellent French books of similar subject : the almost- 
avowed effort to avoid the catalogue style, and to invest with pleasant 
discursiveness that which does not admit of it. And so of the plan of 
the book before us : it is made doubly usefiil by the care taken to refer, 
backward and forward, to other passages which bear upon the subject in 
hand. When actively in use, the book can be easily studied without an 
index. It is only when it stands on the shelf, and is applied to for sud- 
denly-required answers to questions, that the very inadequate index 
becomes an annoyance. 

Now, as regards completeness, it is to be said that Mr. Middleton has taken 
almost no notice of architectural style and character. Rome is indeed a 
poor place in which to study architectural design. The impressiveness of 
Roman monuments was never the result of noble or delicate designing : 
it came of itself, from vastness and massiveness and unintended happiness 
of proportion, — like the impressiveness of a mediaeval castle, or of a sea- 
side cliff. But the simple fact that all the architecture of Europe for 
fifteen centuries has sprung from Rome as its common source, — the great 
stream flowing uniformly for a short time, and then dividing into eastern 
and western branches, of which the one was soon dried up, but the other 
has flowed on till now, — that one fact makes the doubtful good taste and 
the stiff and administrative style of work of the Roman imperial archi- 
tects of prodigious importance to us. And no book on Roman architec- 
tural antiquities can be complete without constant and careful explana- 
tion of what each ruin has to show of the Roman feeling for architectural 
design. But that is all that we miss. Everything else that the volume 
could hold is here. No doubt, we would like to have very much more 
information about all the buildings named and described, but for this we 
need a big quarto of text and a folio of measured drawings, and that was 
not on the cards. 

Now as to accuracy : under that head one has to allude to a certain 
avoidance of all mention of the doubts as to the commoner attributions. 
This is peculiarly objectionable in respect to the newer discoveries. Per- 
haps there is not one of the newly-found buildings and traces of build- 
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ings concerning which there is not serious dispute. The author has a 
perfect right to assume the correctness of his own views, especially when 
they are shared by the majority of competent investigators : but perhaps 
it is not right to ignore the other side. Mere mention of the contradic- 
tory opinion and of where it is to be found is all we ask, perhaps is all 
that we are entitled to. Then, in somewhat the same direction, there is a 
certain tendency to be too positive in assertion : and of this the most 
remarkable instance is that of the reiterated assertions, that brick was 
used, in old Eome, only for facing of walls ; that what seemed to be vaults 
in old Rome were all make-believe vaults, solid blocks cast in one piece, 
having no more arch-construction than bowls or bottles ; that what look 
like discharging-arches and relieving-arches are all mere superficial pre- 
tence ; although, as the author admits, they were not to show in the com- 
pleted work, as they would all be covered by the facing of marble or hard 
stucco. A great and remarkable characteristic of the later imperial build- 
ing is clearly understood by our author, and well and strongly put in these 
repeated statements : but where is the proof of the universal applicability 
of these assertions, and where the authorities that can be quoted as sup- 
porting such an opinion, in the absence of proof? As to the Pantheon, 
for instance ; has our writer any support in his assumption that here also, 
in this early building, the constructional brick arches apparent in walls 
and dome alike are all mere pretence? No one will know, for certain, 
until the Pantiieon is torn down ; in the meantime, we long for Mr. Mid- 
dleton's reasons in full, and his supporting authorities for so surprising a 
statement. If, indeed, the Pantheon is one mass of concrete, a mere lump 
of inert weight, its cupola bearing solid upon its drum, as its drum upon 
the earth, then it is quite time our histories of architecture were cor- 
rected in a vital point, and a host of special essays put behind the fire. 

The positive assertion in the Introduction, of the recent discovery that 
" a great city of the Rasena, highly advanced in culture and in technical 
skill in all the minor arts of life " once stood where Rome was to stand, 
has been as positively contradicted by Professor Lanciani, in the Athenceum 
of March 13th. 

Now, such errors of over-confidence do not harm the book so much as 
they do the author. No beginner in archseology is much hurt or hindered 
by believing, for awhile, these two hasty assertions. Older students are 
slow to believe them, and never take them as positive fact. In spite of 
them, the book is to be recommended as the best single book there is for 
the student in Rome or out of Rome, for study or for reference concern- 
ing the buildings whose traces remain to us. 

Russell Stusgis. 



